THE  TRAGEDY OF RAMSAY MACDONALD
negotiated with Poincar6. MacDonald had heard France's
policy affirmed so often during those years that he could have
written M. Laval's speech himself. Knowing all that, what
plan had MacDonald to meet the French diplomacy? As
Chairman, it was his duty to make the Conference a success.
Failure might come to any conference through some develop-
ment that could not be foreseen. No such development arose.
The French delegation did not suddenly adopt new tactics that
threw the Conference off its balance. Their attitude was as
constant, as unchanging as the tick of a clock.
As for Germany, MacDonald knew that the only way in
which the crisis could be met was by a large long-term loan
to stabilize Germany's economic position for at least a year.
Was that loan possible and who could give it ? There were six
nations at the Conference all declaring their anxiety and good-
will on behalf of Germany. Of these, Japan was too busy at
home to spare anything. Italy and Belgium could plead
poverty. America was badly hit by the blizzard and was at
that moment engaged in a financial war, the success of which
depended on how much gold she could withdraw from Europe.
The moratorium had meant some sacrifice and was indeed the
measure of her willingness to help but it was the limit of her
direct contribution to the solution. Britain was perhaps least
able to help, although she had in fact given most. She had
helped Germany and Austria generously and at great sacrifice,
and could not at that moment give another penny without
risking her own financial stability.
France alone remained. The British Foreign Office had
reported to MacDonald, on 11 July, the failure of Dr. Luther's
attempt to raise a French loan. He had been informed that
the President of the Reichsbank had spent many hours in
Paris in a rather humiliating appeal for help. But he had
found that the politician, stood behind the financier's- chair.
France declared herself willing to advance the money, but on
certain political conditions. These were, first, the abandon-
ment by Germany of the projected Austro-German Customs
Union, and, second, the abandonment of her two * pocket
battleships.' When these conditions were reported by Dr.
Luther, the German Cabinet refused absolutely to accept them.
Still it was France alone that could save the situation and in
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